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iUcnm 'ni ;fut_ Reporting Practices to Benefit Instruction - — Disseminating t^C 
Rich Results pf Performance and Open-Bndecl Assessments 

Russell VV. Jones 
Center for the Study of Testing, Evaluation and Educational Policy 

Boston College 

Abstract. 

Tlic quantity of information obtained by performance assessments, compared to 
traditional testing methods, not only offers the potential for a great deal more feedback to 
educators, .students, parents and policy milkers, but also presents educational personnel the 
additional challenge of developing new techniques for effectively disseminating this 
information. One of the strengths of l.',e UDAC project is a commitment to a close 
interactive relationship between roseate Iters, schools and the public. This commitment 
includes the development and implementation of strategies for the rapid and effective 
dissemination of research findings to students, teachers, school administrators, parents ami 
other interested community members. Moreover, UDAC reporting techniques strive for ;! 
two-way interaction between educators and UDAC personnel v»!iile miming a user 
friendly, succinct, meaningful yet simple format. 

'1'liis paper describes the successful reporting strategies developed or adapted b\ 
UDAC to effectively communicate the n*si.ih» o!" assessment administrations. A typical 
UDAC repi r I is described and discussed. The paper concludes with a set of 
reeommeud.1 lions for reuniting pnictiiv> ibr alternative/performance assessment ps"»gr;ir>w. 
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Meaningful Reporting Practices t& Benefit Instruc tion: Disseminating the 
Ktch Results of Performance and Open-Ende d Assessments 



Introduction 

Perhaps the area most neglected in efforts to develop performance assessments is 
thai of interpreting and reporting results in ways which capture the depth and richness of 
irtlbnratioii tapped by these innovative instalments. The quantity of information obtained 
by pei lortiunce assessments, compared to traditional testing methods, not only offers the 
potential lor a great deal more feedback to educators, students, parents and policy m: :ers, 
but also presents educational personnel tlie additional challenge of developing new 
technkiU'.'s for effectively disseminating this information. Unfortunately, all too often 
invaluable pedagogic';)] findings have failed 10 be utilized by those who would receive the 
must Ivsivlit iLylle. 1993). In the past, this has frequently occurred because those 
imiiviiliuU who arc able to implement these findings have remained unaware as a 
consci j !k'*u' e of ineffective ami/or inefficient reporting practices (Viadero, 1993) or 
misimcrpieU'lion of results (.Jaeger. 199!). 

( >ne of the strengths of the Urban District Assessment Consortium 1 tL DAC j 
projecl in ,i commitment to a close interactive relationship between researchers, schools and 
the puM' .■ This commitment includes the development and implementation of strategies for 
(lie r.ipid .mtl effective dissemination of research findings to students, teachers, school 
;idinini»:i.:;i irs. parents and other iniet'eslcd community members. Moreover. I DA( ' 
rep«'rtmt! icclttiitjucK to schools strive fur two-way interaction between educators ,,iul 
l'l )\( ' : .nariel while utilizing a user friendly, succinct yet meaningful format. This is 

1 I Ik' If I'... i ! h trvt Anv^niikw {'oiiHvutvim in a iiuiliiAeiir i:<)l .il-.w.iim el Inn between ilk' (Ylii.T lor lit,- 
St inly dl 'IV ' iti, I ! .i"£!lii3tinrt and Idm iiikhi.iI Policy ;ii Hnsiim i idlcee and 1 1 tut'.in h'Iu«>I (!i-.tn. h 
tliroiK-lHiiu ![„.■ I 'nrfv'il Sj.iU"S-, I WC h linuloil by ill" JMin I), and C.nlieiw I . Mat Arthur, l-'unl .nut 

SitWi.HI I I'll' i l'.MIH illltl l\ M, f "luIIf.lHl" I HHK 

I fl.' ij ■•(! I'M I ' V" in In ik'U'l. I 'A i] ilSM'nJii.'IH s, sl.-nr- I'll/ tlfM .iiiiii l.i HISpl'iW U\i>. S'.IIW L'lttliln,'. 
-■■Ill; «!•■ s ••!.•! i.V-l. 'I lie s a I'M !. i'«|ii.ill> linjuil.iiit ni s| L -in. >fv. iks in .in imiiimImIm'. ,i- ! -.-I . ... 
:i. i '!. - ■;,|!J ]», i |i >ih',h! ' > ! , Ibh'Is 
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particularly valuable for presenting results to the urban populations that are the specific 
targets of UDAC performance assessments. It has long been recognized these popnlations 
requite special needs, however it is yet to become accepted practice for efficient reporting 
of pedagogical findings to be one of these needs. 

The purpose of this presentation is lo review the methods by which UDAC has 
successfully approached the challenge of (1) preseniing the rich information made available 
through .'iC administration of performance assessments, and (2) disseminating this 
inF0rma1h.n1 to the diverse groups responsible for guiding education. This, so schools are 
made mvare both of those educational practices that have proven to be successful and those 
that have not. Thus, educators are able to adopt worthwhile solutions while avoiding 
unsuccessful procedures. The paper concludes with u set of recommendations for 
reporting the results of performance assessments. 

Ik-sclonmen t of UP.U." Report.? 

Alternative assessment* offer (lie opportunity m use direct methods of assc-sxineht, 
which minor real-world sitcaiions. to assess not only what a student knows , but also what 
it stuck nl can jlo. Such assessments offer a bountiful wuree of information. I low ever, 
benefit can only be reaped if ibis information is replied in a comprehensive yei meaningful 
way. Indeed, within any assessment program all ihc ai\cstment of time, effort and 
resources will be in vain if assessment results are rioi communicated successfully and 
accurately so thai they can he used, 

We are all familiar \% ill) the several Imrulietl p.me reports published lo d is se intitule 
the results of many ksiing programs. The length o! (ht.se reports isolien mi formidable 
few of us have time Ui even attempt to read lUenv Tlw*e lortunnte lew who have ihe nine 
lo read lhe,sc daunting tine nine ill-* are often i; reeled vv nil .1 Hood 01 sialiNlie.il tables 
jceiiinp.iined by <lcscriplive le\! «> KvImiumI ilie 11'poit i rcoincs meaningless [oiiHM 
ifadciv On the nthel eMiemv Mv ihose leaiin: ■ <■•>, '.Uuch m-Telv fe.'wf .1 h.uulful i<! 



siatisiics. Typically these include percentiles and mearv Although these results are 

important, there is a limit to how useful these descriptive statistics can be in isolation from 

other information A butter reporting strategy is likely to be found part way between these 

two extremes and this is the strategy adopted by L'DAC. Specifically, the reporting 

strategy adopted by UDAC was to pose three questions: 
{3) Who is/are the target auaience(s)? 

(2) What results are to be communicated? 

(3) What strategy is best to communicate these results? 

Targe) Audiences . Assessment results are likely to be of interest 10 many individuals 
(including teachers, students, parents, administrators and curriculum developers) and 
interested groups (including school boards, school site councils, district offices and parent 
teacher associations). Furthermore, the wealth of information from alternative assessments 
may be extremely difficult to effectively disseminate in a single report. Each audience will 
likely be most interested in different aspect* of the assessment results. For example, 
teachers will likely fx: most interested in those assessment results that indicate what skills 
and knowledge students linvc mastered and what skills and knowledge th;y have not. 
Obviously, this is the information teachers would mid most useful to guide choice of 
pedagogical strategies and curriculum development. As another example, a xhool board 
may he most interested in how the performance .if students from their school compares to 
the jXTl'ormance of other students (from neiszhtwing schools, districts or even nationwide ). 

Creating a single comprehensive report tn meet the needs of all audiences would be. 
at the very least, ehalhiiemg. One solution is mi iM'oduce multiple reports each tailored to a 
specific target audience. Atlvam.ises of this sfr.ci-g} unhide ( I ) the npixni unity to sttuctiiri- 
the repi >rt !or any audience to ctniiniuituMte llu m • .fie information uiu v> is.li to share, and 
<2icaJi aui'icnce no: iiyv ' to tht > .<". rr. «iii(iiisj)iiartlity nl irrelevant ur 
, - n!< , Hii,i!!y Cna!'WlK '.' 5 >:m.t'.. •. ..■ liiloiiii.iiinn nl \.illic in them 



Another important consideration is the language of the audience. Within the 
schools served by UD AC the primary language of many individuals was Spanish -- as may 
be the case in many urban areas. Thus, UDAC was prepared to produce separate reports in 
both English and Spanish to suit the linguistic requirements of the target audience. UDAC 
worked closely wi th parents and other community members. This interaction and 
community involvement was extremely valuable. At all times it was important to address 
the linguistic issue in avoid language becoming a possible barrier. 

Choice Of Results . The wealth of information provided by alternative assessments 
offers the opportunity to report a broad range of in-depth findings. An effective interactive 
strategy adopted by UDAC was fur UDAC staff to brief senior school faculty (usually the 
school principal and one or more aids) tm the results of the initial assessment analyses. 
These faculty were then asked what portion of die wide range of results they wished to 
emphasize in the initial report ol results to the broader school community. In this way 
UDAC assessment results were tailored in suit the individual needs of each school with 
input from senior school faculty. This iniemelive approach was extremely valuable even 
though it required a greater investment of time and resources by the assessment 
organization. Iw example, if student writing skills were found to be particularly weak 
while oilier academic skills were acceptable, senior faculty might ivqtjcst a tailored report u» 
school faculty designed to highlight litis problem and suggest a whole school innovation in 
improve willing. Other tailored repot Is amid highlight to u district ulTkv the net .1 for 
increased funding for library book*, test lnxik>. computers or other rchu-tUionnl resource* 
Indeed, inlonnapon reaped limn iihemultw assessments is likely to prmt,- a luxui lo 
m.Ihhi|s - but only i| tins infnnn.iiioii is communicated cffeeiively to .spec I lie urge! 
tuulieuces. 



How Tp Communicate . Rr;n>d'- should be developed while constantly considering the 
target audience. Most school based audiences arc unfamiliar with technical educational 
measurement or psychometric terminology. Hence, this terminology should be avoided, If 
a report is to be usea effectively, it must be understood. This can best be achieved by 
keeping the language simple and non-technical. 

Statistical summaries are often an effective method of communicating results. 
However, with school audiences only simple statistics should be used and these should be 
used sparingly. (This is not to say statistical summaries should not be used in a technical 
report or a report tailored io an audience of measurement specialists. However, they are 
best kept ion minimum in reports targeted towards a typical school based audience.) 
Nolcii. Ilaladyiia and Haas f I VM'J) surveyed 2,500 teachers and found almost half reported 
themselves .is unprepared to discuss results of typical standardized testing programs with 
parents. Concern over ihe ability of our target population to understand those statistics 
used tu report results of typical standardized testin» programs prompted us to survey Ihe 
statistical knowledge of the senior faculty within our target schools, A survey was 
distributed to principals and support staff of the participating schools. Follow up phone 
calls wore made to four schools and a final response rate oi t,9 percent was achieved. The 
survey m.,is designed to determine 1 1 I how useful do senior school faculty consider vari; s 
.statistics i!i.it may be found in reports from testing agencies, and (2) to what extent do 
senior sriuH.il faculty understand those statistics thai may W found in reports from testing 
agencies.' The a-sull.s Of these f«i» ijjicMinn.s are ivpoir, J m Tables 1 and 2. 

ln*i-ri Tjhles I and J A I Lie 

I ••!*•" ■ s.'j.'w-. all of jhv *-u\ej :v-;\p;.,| ■■ : , : -o .unlet, 4aiulingo»|y swu 

statistic'. !';■.■ :;kmii and iviu-rttli- ll.i't <•;• :■«,<. -,-i ; ■;■ : n'lsi.inding the ntmh.', 

'■■■'SM'VC. ;;.■)!! ii vi mait.KL. .!..!>,.{ i-i •:.•;■■<• ' ."...i Mmiv than one ifiird 
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did not understand validity or reliability, and more than ten percem did not understand the 
median, range, standard deviation or percent correct. When the results of Table 1 are 
considered, the results reported in Table 2 are perhaps not surprising. Clearly, a 
substantial proportion of respondents did not perceive any of these statistics to be useful. 
Indeed, few respondents thought any statistics "very useful," although it is worthwhile to 
highlight item difficulty (percent correct), validity and reliability were looked upon more 
favorably than most. 

Statistical summaries incorporated into UDAC reports were made while considering 
the statistical knowledge of the target population exemplified by Tables I and 2. Hence, 
statistics were used sparingly and only the mean and percent correct were nsed. These 
statistics were supported with explanatory text and visual summaries in the form of graphs. 

Dissemin.il ion uf UP AC Reports 
To obtain feedback with regard to the effectiveness of the reports developed by 
UDAC". a survey was distributed to principals of the participating schools. The prevalent 
assessment program in the Boston Public Sehools at the time of the UDAC administration 
was the MET. Thus, a comparison wasdrawn between reports generated by ilie I'DAC 
and MI"f assessments. Specifically, wc wanted to ensure UDAC reports readied the same 
audiences as the MET reports. The results of this survey are reported in Table X 

lev i t Table 3 About I k-iv 

Tabic 3 clearly indicates I 1 >AC reports were scared u uli the same audience- t«s 
Ml".'!' reports. Reports were shared w uli identical propi n tmn> p| iciivhef's. |vucuN. 
;i(liiuiiKii.ilors al the school, oilier principals, sclniol 'unfiK ,iml srhnol sllf uwncilv 
t'nnnpals reported slunne. the Ml-." I lyjwt -Mill prop, k:..>;u'.\\ iiiinc mikI-mn ami di-iiki 
.nlmiisisirat'irs than (DAC repor!-.. k -\ci ii,is ;.: i: ■ -■.<■ ! v «-ti due in ih ■ r -\ u| (It.- 



UDAC assessment program and the associated uncertainly inherent within any new 
program. 



Structure of a Typical LDAC School Report 



This final section describes ihe structure of a typica) UDAC school report. The 
L'DAC target audience was the school community with whom we had been working 
closely. This was a non-tcch nival audience composed of teachers, administrators, students 
and parents. !n a brief introduction, designed to familiarize our audience with the UDAC 
assessment program and reports, we described the UDAC project, it's purpose, the 
relationship between UDAC and the school and gave a description of the assessment We 
.'.'•.o included directions describing; how to use the report. 

In deciding wfi.it results were to be communicated, we reported sufficient 
information for teachers, administrators and parents 10 draw compivtienMn' conclusions 
about student performance. Moreover, clear descriptions were given of those skills, 
abilities unci knowledge students had mastered and those where more work was needed. 
An overall summary (if student performance including a brief statement of those skids, 
abilities and knowledge students performed well, performed adequately and performed 
'i uly was included. An example of the infnnn.itioii reported is given below ; 

I 



Students <\afk CSMips r.lilM !;, hi iTMiirK .ilK'niJ'l l> i ■■(> ' . r iji^'NllDnji even ll tit ', ,<H" flf«l tvrttim ol Ilk' 

itirrcK answer. 

U luil Students tin \ckqua(i'l\ 

( ii ally ik'stnlic Muiuv't * 1 v '* % » nit'W.'in- 

a h.il Students do I'pnrti 

Civn.T.illy stiuknts Jail u> ;-:.-n i«-i«iv i!r\ .1. !:;..'... i;> •; . 1 -n . are a ti.-sj 1. ,i-l- .: r..;.\i. ;..m» 
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was followed by similar statements covering [hose stalls, abilities and knowledge students 
performed well, pcrfoinied adequately and performed poorly in the specific subject areas 
covered by UDAC assessments (i.e., reading, writing, math and science). A contact name, 
address and phone number is provided for readers who desire to learn more about UDAC 
or more about the performance of their school. 

l or those members of the target audience who required more detailed information a 
.series of short appendices were provided. Each appendix presented simple statistical and 
graphical summaries or student performance on a particular subject and gave examples of 
typical lest items. In an ."'letnpt to make student performance more meaningful, items were 
placed into the framework used by the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
i SAW), Items were loosely sorted into the levels of difficulty tind/or content used by 
\*AF.P, It is emphasized this placement was just an approximation designed to provide 
I'DAC audiences with a framework within which to interpret UDAC assessment results. 
An NAIiP is one ol the largest and longest running assessment programs in the United 
Stales, linking UDAC items with NAEP item* helped audieujes (at least those audiences 
familiar with NAJ-IM to view student peifomuiiKe on the UDAC assessment within a 
iuinilmr I'r.miework. An extract from a lypit al appendix to a UDAC report is presented in 
figure I . This appendix discusses performance in math, similar appendices discuss 
;\Tt'nrin.iiKc in science, reading and writing. 



Insert I igine 1 Ahnui I lore 



Nolv Null ab^'Iiiie and comparati\e piTluimtna- is provided lor each school. 
>'.'M.:.i;e iiiloiiiijiniii is pinvidetl by ivponirtg the pfupuriitin ol\iiidcuis wnltin each 

i w lia-.e pei Itrrm, mee is exeelleiu. silisl',H'l«>rv mi .mvinv'.ictory for c.k b NAIJ' level 
1 :.\e mlo: ma:j. m is provided I'mnrgh a ei>in|«.rriM'ii oldie |»ro|«titinii(i|' sunk'nts 



whose performance was excellent, satisfactory or unsatisfactory within each school, with 
the proportion of students who performed at each of these levels within the entire sample of 
students who took these items throughout the Boston Public Schools system. 

Two- Way Interaction 
One of the most effective aspects of UDAC reports was the inclusion of a section 
requiring two-way interaction, The example in Figure 2 is taken front a typical UDAC 
report. Usually this section was the final page of the report and required two-way 



Insert Figure 2 About Mere 



interaction Iviween the report authors and the school commuiut). By the time the 
community had reached this final page they were fami li.tr with the contents of the report, 
were aware of ihe context, and prol>.ib!y had discussed the results at meetings. They \u'!- 
now asked in discuss the implications of the results in relation to school policy and 
procedures. This two-way interaction presented an opportunity for the school cominumi) 
to discuss the results, set realistic goals and to develop Sm levies to achieve these goals 
Space or !lu\ final page of the rvptu i rcijiiiring readers lu w rile decisions, strategies .1:;.' 
sohitions eiitifivtl ownership of lhe.se decisions was returned to the school cuinmunii\ 
those iirdivnlu.tl.s who must ultimately he responsible (ur nmkini: ihe necessiiry ped.si'orj. 
(k'i'isii mis tilTeclmg educational instruction, 

I ' l)A( ' \ iews tins two-way imentctinn as esv.'Ms.i! in .uiiiie^s u. lm| Vi.tdem < i 1 ' 1 ■ 
describes ;is ihe m<w»l important ijiiesUun asked hv edikMiiw* k\I.:i: ;hev ,i:c jju'm'W. I ■■<■ 
assessment results: "St) wind do I do with litis turn .'" iViadem. '.'> l >\ p.. ! *i "I «.< u.r. 
interactions helucen I IMC and ihe s. hno|s thai me ,iv,e-.s-ed i»v. .ined dm in;: limy ph i 
f 1 1 report ol ihe initial (■■Mills in semur u'honl l;ien!h w !m men _ ,;,!ed the k uiiteni >■) : r 
I'.'pni !■,. i J! ) hii. il o} eacli ie;s i; 1 ! .-q'.iiri ii;: ;l.r ( i; . , ,■ 
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goals and develop strategics to reach these goals, and (3) the offer for UDAC to perform 
nny secondary analyses required by the school f o answer any specific questions posed by 
the school as a conscijuetice of the assessment results. 

Recommendations and Conclusions 
Several recommendations for reporting assessment results can be made on the basis 
of this. study: 

Encourage two-way interaction between the reporting agency and the recipient 
audience. This avoids a dictatorial approach whereby teachers are told by testing 
experts what they should do to improve student performance. Also, this approach 
insures ownership of the resultant decisions by those members of the school 
tntunntniiy whn arc going to he responsible lor implementing any pedagogical 
cli.nuio. flmh members of the school community and testing experts can meaningfully 
coriliihutc to the interpretation m' the results of le.stmg programs. For example, testing 
e\pcits j iv in the best position to interpret and explain assessment results, and teachers 
are in the best position to discuss the implications of these results and to decide on 
appui'imte pitlugugicul action. 

Ik prepared to run secondary tuniKses on assessment data if llie school identifies issues 
of quesnnriN lliat require further analyses. 
• Statistical summaries, although invaluable fur many audiences, should be used 

sparingly v»ilh populations .similar in iliose desenhod ill this study, Furthermore, whaj 
-^(,11 i siit-.iJ -ummaiics are used should employ simple statistics, ll should be 
ivincm: •;•;;•.! IfuU tl the eorueuh <<l .1 report arc to !v u>ed effectively, then these 
k"« 'Weill* ii '-.d to he undeiMnoil. Ki»»'tll* i»l lln^ MmIj denmiisiruic all seuim school 
t.Kiiih. ,r, !i asi \miIiiu llie sample •■ rveyed in ilu- ■ iiulv. understood only two of the 
si. in -in s it, ■! may | v iiM-i! hv icstir; i <rtMni/,ituiiis in ivju»i i results; the mean and 
P'/iccniile I l'Vici ili.ii) hail (unlets: mil standard crims >i| estimation or measurement 
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and item discrimination. More than one third did not understand mode or even validity 
and reliability. Therefore reports to school personnel should avoid these statistics or 
add explanatory text to describe the meaning and implication of ear.b statistic. H* is 
emphasized these findings should not reflect poorly on school faculty, ma.iy <ji whom 
have not received any measurement or statistical training since college, but should 
rather act as an indicator to assessment organizations as to what statistics should be 
reported.) 

* Keep the language within the report text simple and non-technical, 

He prepared to produce reports in the language til' target audiences. Although this may 
seem an obvious poini. it has yet to be implemented in common practice. 
Discussion with school faculty and the results of the survey described in tins study 
reveal that the reporting approach adopted by the Urban District Assessment 
Consortium has met with a great deal of success. We believe the key to this success 
was to consider ( 1 ) Who is/are the target audieiieetsf"' (2) What results arc to be 
communicated? And (3) what strategy is best to communicate these results'.' 

A recent report by the National Commission on Testing and Public I'uiicy estimated 
students in elementary and .secondary schools take 127 million separate standardised tests 
annually at a cost ofabout 1 billion dollars CXmiou.il Commission on Testing and Public 
Policy. I WO), Concerns have been raised as to the elVetisveness or reporting techniques 
used to report the results of these testing programs. The depth and rkluies* < >J information 
tapped by ailt. .wlivc assessment pn sectliires present-* an even greater dial lens-'C ii > 
assessment programs as they attempt toieptul this intornutioii effectively an»l accurately. 
Adherence to the (xvummentltttioiis reported in this >ut*is w ill facilitate the development <>l 
etli'ctiv e and accurate method* of rcptnting as>.M»«<nietfi i c>nhs as assessment piugrants 
move loj'vv aid into live rich realm of alternative .issosr:i. ■:■,}«. Research performed by 
I I JAC. with regard l.i niv,)Min«lijl ivpimim: .r:^_^:vs. „ .■.<,, hi.- a ireful nu'dd h*r school 
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districts who warn testing "experts" within testing organizations to u_i 'ter serve the needs of 
schools. 
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Figure I 

A Portion of a Typical Appendix from a UDAC Report , 



Appendix I 



Mathematics Grade 8 (calculators were allowed,) 



This appendix reports student achievement on UDAC open-ended and performance 
items that were sorted into four levels of difficulty: routine applications; using data to solve 
simple problems; application of algebraic, geometric and statistical rules and procedures; 
and, using data to solve complex algebraic, geometric and statistical problems. As you 
look at this data, think about what it tells you about how well your school is performing, 



Routine applications: Students perform addition and submtclion with whole numbers; 
do simple multiplication and division problems; demonstrate familiarity with measurement 
and simple pattern recognition. These arc four items at this level. In the eighth grade at the 
Hypothetical Middle School: 



95% of students were rated as excellent; 3% as satisfactory; and 2% as incorrect. 
The mean result of all Bl'S school eighth grade students: 

80% were rated as excellent: \ l v .'t as satisfactory; and 3'/c as incorrect. 

An example cil routine application problems is: 



Compute Hie »u>v,er tc. these problems. 




70s 
'-Mil 
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Figure 2 



A Typical Final Page from a UDAC Report. This is a Section Requiring Two-Wav 
Interaction Between ilie Repon Authors and the School Population . 



In the spaces provided below, answer (he que. 'jons explaining your reasoning. 

In general, wc feel ihis rcpori matches (or does not match) our perception ot how 
wall our children arc performing in: 

MATH 



SCIliNCIi 



ki;awng 



W KITING 



%'Iu-lher or not the ivpr-n is iawMtfcni with your perceptions, what next steps dn mn 
luvtl tn Lite? What it'Mnuxv« dii ynii need? How nun you tiei thci>c resources ' Wkn 
Jijii-'gicsshofiidyouadiipi.' 



1G 



Table I 

Reported Understanding of Statistics Found in Reports Prepared bv 



Testing Organizations (Percent) . 
(n=16) 

Statistic Not Understood Understood 

Mean - 100 

5 th & 95 th Percentiles ■ 100 

10 Hi & 90 th Percentiles ■ 100 

25 ih & 75 ih Percentiles - 100 

Median 1 3 K7 

Range 1 3 K7 

Standard Deviation 13 S7 

Percent Cor rect 1 3 K7 

Validity 38 (->2 

Reliability 3S f.2 

Mode 50 so 

Variance 50 .i(J 

item Discrimination (>3 37 

-Standard Error 75 IS 

Standard Hnw nl' Usiimuiiun ns \2 

Standard liiroi u! Measurement .vS \2 



, 10 



T:iblc 2 

Reported Usefulness of Siatisiics Found in Repons Prepared .by 
Testing OrganiziHiQns (Percent 1 ) . 
(n=l(>) 



Statistic Very Useful Somewhat Not 

Useful Useful Useful 



Percent Correct 


63 


25 


- 


12 


Viilidity 


42 


29 


- 


29 


Reliability 


42 


29 


- 


29 


hem nisGrimiiiiUiiMi 


.18 




12 


50 


25 th & 75 ill Percentile^ 


3S 


25 


25 


12 


Mean 


25 


\6 


12 


25 


Median 


25 


50 


12 


i *— 




25 


48 




38 


Mule. 


12 


12 


12 


02 


5 th & 95 Ih Pcrecfuilcs 


12 


25 


25 


3X 


10 Hi & yOihl'eaciiiiliH 




M( 


25 


3« 


Stimil.ud Deviation 




IK 




62 


Viiiia i it'i; 




12 


12 


75 


SiiiwLiRi limtr 






12 


n 


Suiiui.ud Hnorol hMiiai:!i»n 






i: 




SuTiil.irtl Krmrof SkMvjrv,!'.-! 






i: 
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Table 3 

Audiences With Whom Reoon Results Were Shared . 



(n=8) 



UDAC Report (Percent) MKT Report (Percent) 
Audience Yes No Yes No 



Teachers 100 - 100 

Parents 100 - 100 

Students 50 50 6.1 37 

Other Admin iitrators 

at ihe School 100 - UK) 

Other Principals 25 75 25 75 

Dishicl Administrators 25 75 M 63 

School Board 25 75 25 75 

School Site Council 100 - mo 

Oilier Audiences - - - 
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